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cepted the Christ of the cross, but not the cross of Christ. 
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every possession, why not we? What they freely yield to 
their lords of war and death shall not Christians give with 


joy to their Lord of Life and Peace. 
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WORLD WIDE 


**What enlargement of vision, what breadth of interest, what quickening 
of sympathy results from this world outlook.’’ 


Go forward, daughters of the King, 
Our God Himself shall be our guide ; 
Our souls are all astir with spring, 
The world is opening to us wide ; 


We go to share with those who lack, 
To leave no work of love undone, 


That sisters from life’s joy kept back 


May see its beauty, feel its sun; 


World-wide our vision and our love, 

In Thy great service glad and free; 
Our aim all other aims above, 

Dear Lord, to be worth while to Thee! 


—Mary W. Vassar in ‘‘Missions.”’ 














Motto: Faith and Works Win. Colors: Blue and Gold. 
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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


There are heroes and heroines in the making everywhere. Stress 
of circumstance or the call of duty merely reveals them. It is an in- 
spiration and a challenge—to some of us a humiliation—to read the 
stories of the “athletes of Jesus Christ” in the fifth chapter of our text- 
book, for the study of which an outline program is given in this number. 
Our own workers are “such a modest company,” as Dr. Hamlen says, 
that they shrink from high sounding titles. Nevertheless, it is good for 
ats to know something of the difficulties and hardships back of their joy- 
ful service; the dangers and vicissitudes which they count “all in the 
day’s work.” With such knowledge we can sympathize with them, and 
work and pray for them intelligently and effectively, to the advantage of 
our common cause. Rev. H. E. Wyman, now of Chocorua, N. H., 
writes, “Each missionary life has its own peculiar experience. The agony 
of separation from home, family or loved ones, the struggle with re- 
volting sights, sounds, smells and tastes (whether physical or ethical), 
the hardships of the climate, the dangers due to disease germs, reptiles, 
and fanatical heathen anxious to spread disease to propitiate their gods; 
all these call for heroism. I know of no missionary on our field who 
has not had to endure these things at some time or all the time in their 
missionary experience and I count them all shining examples of heroism.” 
Mr. Oxrieder has written for us a striking story of moral courage and 
steadfastness of a native Christian woman in Bengal-Orissa, and Mrs. 
Griffin — so exceptionally qualified —has told of our pioneer heroine, 
Lavina Crawford. These will appear later. But we must not forget 
that we have home mission heroines also. When Anne Dudley Bates 
first went South to teach the newly emancipated negroes, no hotel or 
white boarding house would take her in. The people of the town had 
said that they would not have a school for colored people and it would 
not be safe for her to go there. She had an escort of soldiers who, for 
a time, guarded the little old log shanty in which she stayed, day and 
night. It was heavily shuttered and barred, and an ax and revolver 
were given her for defense. She was in constant danger, for as soon 
as she was established the soldiers went away. She was asked, “Will 
you go back?” She thought of her Northern brothers who had given 
their lives that the shackles of slavery might be broken. Could a soldier 
of the cross do less to break the shackles of sin and ignorance? No! a 
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thousand times, no! She stayed. She lost all fear, upborne by the 
declaration, “The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that 
fear Him and delivereth them.”...It is especially interesting for that 
picture of long ago in West Virginia to be followed by this note just 
received from President McDonald, “The unreasoning bitterness of other 
days is being outlived and all men are uniting in furthering the cause of 
education for our colored brothers.” And doesn’t Mrs. McDonald give 
us great reason for thankfulness in her article? She writes of a “wonder- 
ful series of meetings” and President McDonald adds, “We have in near 
view the enlargement of our industrial building for manual training, and 
hope that the day may not be far distant when we shall have a Domestic 
Science Building for women students. We need it.” How some of 
us long to make a big contribution to that need!...Our President, Mrs. 
Durgin, went to Chicago, Feb. 19, for conference with members of the 
Board of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society. The 
Annual Meeting of the W. A. B. F. M. S. will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in May. Union matters are moving forward pleasantly. ...Will you 
please read with care the Thank Offering Call on another page, and 


begin at once to plan for a memorable offering in your church? Miss 
Waterman writes, “It is such an uplifting service, it seems as if every- 
body should engage in it.” Mrs. Chapman has the little blue boxes— 
lots of them—ready for you, and Miss Porter will send out the invita- 
tions and envelopes, freely, as usual. Your committee began its work in 
January and will not stop until after the May meetings. We love this 
work. It is the last time we shall serve you in this way. Shall we not, 
all together, express our love for the old, our confidence in the new, by 
an exceptional offering? ...How we rejoice to hear of the safe arrival 
in California of Miss Gowen, who is better for the voyage! She will 
remain for rest on the Pacific coast for a few weeks. ...Isn’t this an 
interesting glimpse from our HELPER agent in Dover, N. H.: “Perhaps 
you did not know that you were present at our W. M. S. Guest Night, 
Feb. 7, impersonated by Mrs. Ethel Demeritt, who spoke well. Mrs. 
Durgin, Miss Porter, Miss Fenner and Mrs. Cook were also present, the 
last mentioned impersonated by Miss DeMeritte in a very pleasing man- 
ner. Sixty people were there. A delightful evening, with music, games 
and refreshments.” ...The new study book for 1917-1918 promises to 
be very popular. It is “An African Trail,’ by Jean Kenyon MacKenzie, 
who is well known through her letters entitled “Black Sheep” in The 
Atlantic Monthly. Miss MacKenzie has also written the Junior book, 
“African Adventures,” vivid stories of the jungle which will fascinate 
readers of all ages. 
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MIDWINTER BLESSINGS AT STORER 
By ExizanerH M. McDonaLp 


Storer has just witnessed one of the most satisfying revivals in her 
history. 

In two weeks nearly every student out of 157 has declared himself 
openly for Christ. Think of what that may mean in the next thirty 
years. For in a school like this it is not merely a matter of saving souls, 
but it is saving leaders who are going out to powerfully touch, for weal 
or woe, the other souls in their community. And so when our best 
singers, football and baseball players, our strongest students in all de- 
partments put themselves on the right side, it means that just so many 
more safe leaders are given to the colored race and to humanity. 

The writer has seen many revivals, but never one like this; where, at 
a word from the leader, several would instantly respond with professions 
of their desire for a changed life. To a casual observer it seemed little 
short of marvelous, but when one realized the personal work done each 
day by the pastor, Rev. J. M. Arter, and the systematic, earnest cam- 
paigning done by the Y. M. C. A., the C. E-., and the Christian boys and 
girls for their non-Christian classmates, one realized that in these meet- 
ings faith and works were indeed going hand in hand. Too often in a 
school, a revival breaks up class work and disorganizes routine; it was 
not so with us in the last few weeks. Instead, there seemed a more 
earnest desire to show practical Christian living by a more conscientious 
performance of all duties, by a greater carefulness on the part of the 
careless. Nothing more clearly told me that one of our heedless boys 
was sincere in his efforts than when one morning he stopped before class 
to carefully explain why his lesson was incompletely prepared. In all 
previous years he had never deigned any explanation, even when it was 
asked for. And between teacher and student there is a greater harmony, 
a more human understanding and fellowship, which is one of the sweet- 
est experiences of the teacher’s life. 

The Christ life did not dawn for all the same way. Some were 
obliged to seek Him in the storm and stress of the old time religion, ac- 
companied by the beautiful old time hymns that we so seldom hear at 
Storer in these latter days; to others it was a thoughtful, sober, deter- 
mination to work on God’s side. You will be interested in one young 
man, a Junior. Several years ago he started his course with us, a smart 
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lad, among students of his own age. Circumstances forced him to leave 
school, but did not take from him his ambition. A younger brother and 
sister entered Storer, before he was able to return. Two years ago he re- 
entered, a Freshman, while his brother and sister were already in the 
Junior Class. What would have been so galling to the spirit of a youth 
of less perseverance, made him only more determined to make good. 
And, he has made good in everything he has undertaken. Therefore, 
when at our closing meeting he quietly announced his decision to be a 
Christian, we all felt his strength would be as the strength of ten. 

Many times during these two weeks, it seemed as if the spirits of 
those at the north, who so earnestly pray for Storer, were present with 
us. Often the older teachers spoke of Mrs. Annie Dudley Bates and 
her daily prayer for the salvation of our boys and girls. To those who 
know the history of Storer, this revival is a fresh evidence of God’s 
answer to prayer, so often shown toward us. 

And now that our young people have been taken under the watchful 
care of the church and are being helped through Bible study and special 
Sunday afternoon meetings to adjust themselves to the regular religious 
duties demanded of active Christians, we are attacking our work with 
fresh vigor and courage. 

Would you like to visit some of our industrial classes with me in 
imagination? Let us visit first the agricultural department, where, in a 
pleasant room, fitted up by the State of West Virginia, fifty-seven boys 
and girls are studying how to be practical gardeners. The girls will show 
you their window garden, and glibly tell you in just how many days each 
seedlet is expected to yield its crop. And it won’t be long before we 
will be eating lettuce from their garden. The boys are studying soils, 
just at present, and their practical work is a bit out of the line of flowers 
and vegetables; for they are butchering down in the school slaughter 
house. They will be able to prepare their own meat in their own homes 
through this apprenticeship, although if prices continue to rise, they may 
prefer to be vegetarians. 

Now let us go to the Domestic Science Department, where every 
day of the week appetizing odors fill the air and where the girls in their 
dainty white caps and aprons make cooking look so attractive and fas- 
cinating. We will find Freshmen studying food values, learning how to 
cook cereals, vegetables, meats, and learning the names and uses of the 
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various cuts of meat. If we happen in on a day when they are serving 
“lap luncheons” we will realize the practical help this will be to them in 
their picnics in the long summer days. The Sophomores are preparing 
actual meals, setting the table in the new demonstration dining-room, and 
serving and eating the meals as they should be served and eaten in the 
average family. All this is done under the personal supervision of the 
teacher, who discusses the details of the lesson with the class as the meal 
progresses. The Juniors specialize in canned and preserved fruits, and 
all kinds of bread making. They prepare and serve more formal meals 
than the Sophomores and study the fine art of a waitress’ duties. The 
Seniors spent their first half year amid jellies, pickles and the like, end- 
ing their training as cooks by giving a Thanksgiving demonstration din- 
ner in honor of our two faculty brides. If their every-day cooking equals 
that, they need no other examination. Such was the verdict of those 
present. Now the Seniors are studying home nursing and sanitation. 
Some of it is theoretical blackboard work, but much of it is sternly prac- 
tical, as when one girl plays patient and the others visit her in her room, 
and do the actual pulse-taking, bed-making, sweeping the room, preparing 
of luncheons that would be required in a genuine illness. The writer 
has had occasion to test the knowledge gained, by student care in her 
own household, and she can vouch for the efficiency of such a course. 


But we must hurry down to the hair-dressing department in the 
Robinson Cottage. As we enter the outer room, we see two girls bending 
over a basin, one manicuring the other’s nails. In another corner a girl 
is shampooing a classmate’s head. In the opposite corner facial massage 
is taught and many a headache do these girls learn to charm away. In 
the inner room combings are converted into switches, girls are learning 
how to dress the hair smoothly and attractively, and I think most of the 
teachers feel that there is no department of the school that is of more 
sane, genuine, wholesome value than this so-called “beauty parlor”. 


Daintily kept hands and head add to the attractiveness of hand-craft, 
sO we are not surprised to find the sewing and dressmaking department 
filled to overflowing with busy workers. The lower classes learn hand 
sewing and prepare model books, containing all the stitches that even 
our great-grandmothers ever dreamed of. Many of them learn to em- 
broider and crochet, thus insuring for themselves dainty personal apparel. 
Our Sophomores learn to run the machine and must finish satisfactorily 
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the following articles: One nightgown, one combination or chemise, one 
underskirt, gored with flouncing, one middy blouse. The Juniors make 
shirtwaists, one wash dress, one middy blouse and spend time making a 
practical study of textiles. Our Seniors do the same kind of sewing, 
adding to it their graduation gowns, without which no girl is granted a 
diploma, and this year they have made their own hats in the regular class 
work. Moreover their hats were well worth wearing when they were 
made. 

And now we have been the rounds, with the exception of the manual 
training work. Let us step into the Industrial Building. We will find 
the boys at work at individual benches furnished by the State. They are 
making book racks, tables, chairs, book cases, desks and other things 
that go into actual use in their own rooms. They like it, too, you can 
tell that by the way they go at their work. Upstairs a class is working 
on mechanical drawing ; outside, squads of boys are learning practical re- 
pairing under the direction of the teacher of carpentry. 

And for all this work our room is so inadequate. In the near future 
we hope to enlarge the Industrial Building and make attractive, com- 
modious quarters for the boys. But the girls are so very much in need 
of more room! Our Domestic Science building is our big need now, 
and the money for it comes too slowly for our eager desires. But we 
know God has it for us somewhere, and when the building stands on our 
campus, how proudly we shall urge you many friends who will have 
helped in its building, to make it and its inmates a personal visit. 
Harper's Ferry, W. Va. 


<> 


OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


By Aspire Hani FarrFieLp 

A few months ago we were studying our neighbors in the near 
South—our brothers, in our own Southern States; we noted differences, 
many and marked, in character and in life; we saw also many resem- 
blances, and we could realize that they are truly our brothers. Now, in 
our new study-book, “South American Neighbors,” by Homer C. Stuntz, 
we go farther south, and find, not one country, but many, very different, 
in natural characteristics, in climate, in people, in language, in ideals, in 
religion. An editorial in Christian Work gives a fundamental differ- 
ence: “South America was not, like North America, settled by people 
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seeking a home for religious freedom. Its first settlers were not seeking 
a home at all, but a fortune. And the English and Americans who have 
come since,—and to a lesser extent, the Germans—have come with no 
other purpose.” So we must expect to find a different people, a different 
civilization. But brothers—yes—for we are all brothers: and as we find 
out their needs, so shall we be glad to give. Until now, the relations of 
South America with the rest of the world has been with European coun- 
tries, rather than with the United States: we have been so busy with 
other affairs, we have given little thought to our southern continent, and 
geographically, Europe is a nearer neighbor to South America, just 
across the narrowest part of the Atlantic Ocean. But one result of the 
great war must be to diminish the resources, both in money and in labor, 
at the command of European nations, and so to give us the opportunity 
to help both ourselves and our neighbors, by extending our relations in 
South America. 


Now let us condense, from the book before us, a few facts about this 
great country: we think of it as much smaller than North America, but 
it contains 7,267,000 sq. miles, while North America contains 8,559,000, 
its climate varies from tropic heat to Arctic cold; hence the greatest pos- 
sibilities for varied production; its one great mountain range is near the 
Pacific Coast, leaving vast areas of land for the farmer. It possesses also 
vast mineral wealth, every state contains gold, and in large and accessibie 
deposits ; coal is so abundant that it is said South America could supply 
both Americas if all other deposits were exhausted. Of silver, South 
America produces 15,000,000 ounces a year; the story of the famous mine 
in Bolivia from which silver has been taken for at least 2,000 years with- 
out diminishing the visible supply, sounds like a fairy tale. Copper, iron, 
diamonds, emeralds, nitrates, temporarily diverted from their normal task 
of fertilizing the soil and assisting in the sciences and arts, to the manu- 
facture of the deadly explosives; platinum, lead, mercury and other 
minerals—all in such quantities, that for wealth alone, South America is 
well termed the “Continent of Opportunity”; but as yet comparatively 
undeveloped, so that Stuntz calls it “The Continent of Tomorrow.” The 
fertility of the soil, its ready response to cultivation—the cultivated area 
of Argentina has been increased 278 per cent. in twelve years—the extent 
of the grazing lands, so that South American cattle and sheep are fur- 
nishing a large proportion of our meat, together with the mineral wealth 
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noted above, if rightly managed, honestly developed, and not exploited, 
offer great opportunities to progressive colonizers. 

What of the people? A large part of the country is sparsely settled, 
but of late people are coming in rapidly. The Spanish and Portuguese 
were the early settlers, and their intermarriage with the natives produced 
a large mixed population. Now Germans, English, Dutch, Scandinavians 
and Italians, attracted by the possibilities of the country, are finding their 
way there in large numbers. As regards government, South America 
contains ten republics,—with the A, B, C powers we are familiar, from 
the international congresses—in addition to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, 
are the republics of Venezuela, Colombia, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Peru and Ecuador; Guiana still remains colonial, British, French and 
Dutch. It is through many revolutions that the South American nations 
have become republics, and stable government can not yet be expected of 
them all. If we had time to trace their history, we should see through 
what trials and oppressions they have come. But it is enough to know 
the temper of the people who came first, the proud, adventurous 
Spaniards, eager for wealth and power, demanding absolute control for 
themselves; and the native Indians, many of them highly civilized and 
intelligent; then to add the negroes, early brought in as slaves; from 
these data we can see the inevitable results. 


But our author is specially interested in the present problem: what 
to do to help the people of these young republics to true self-government? 
Not only politically, but ethically, spiritually. A peculiar feature of this 
problem is the prevalence, not of the Catholic religion in its pure form, but 
of a perverted Catholicism; of the influence of priests whose moral con- 
duct and relations with their parishioners the Church would be the first 
to condemn; of an intolerance in religion almost past belief. In addition 
to this, and an outgrowth of it, is the extreme illiteracy of the people; 
according to the most accurate reports to be obtained, the conditions are as 
follows: In Uruguay, illiterate, 40% ; Argentina, 50.5%; Chile, 63% ; 
Brazil, 70% ; Colombia and Venezuela, 80%; Peru, 85%. Even where 
the laws provide for schools, the law is evaded. Free, popular education 
was not begun in South America till 1869. Necessarily, the church and 
the school must work together. Mr. Stuntz outlines the message and the 
methods most needed in this particular work. The message must em- 
phasize the reality of sin, for the large Indian element of the population 
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has brought in the crudest animistic and polytheistic ideas, and conscience, 
as we understand it, is almost unknown; the living Christ, as a Savior 
and Mediator to be reached by the individual without the intercession of 
Mary, or the priest ; personal salvation by faith, and righteous living. As 
to methods, he puts first the circulation of the Bible, and tells how wel- 
come it is to many who have known it only through limited interpreta- 
tion; the preaching, avoiding all controversy with Romanism, teaching 
those who belong to no church, helping the Romanists where it is pos- 
sible, building up, not destroying; making every possible provision for 
education; using good literature; using the work and influence of the 
native converts; social service. The book closes with an account of the 
Panama Congress of 1916, and a plea that all tourists, business men, 
journalists, codperate in bringing a better order into this vast country of 
unlimited possibilities. 


Biddeford, Maine. 





. TWENTY-SEVENTH THANK OFFERING CALL 


For twenty-seven beautiful years the Thank Offering committee of 
the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society has sent forth, at this 
season, its annual call for the observance of a day which is one of the 
most distinctive features of our work—the May Thank Offering. The 
issuance of this special call is not a mere formality but a joyful privi- 
lege which has grown dearer and more sacred with the passing years. 

As we stand at the entrance of untried ways, while we look forward 
to happy years of united work, with ever widening horizons and new rea- 
sons for thankfulness, shall we not pause for a backward glance, brief, 
but long enough to center our minds on one shining fact? We are 
closing an epoch of peculiarly close comradeship in work. The solving 
of problems to which each has contributed her best, in faith, works and 
prayer, has created a band of workers bound together by unusually close 
ties. Friends of a common cause, we have become friends of each other. 
Shall we not, besides our other gifts of thankfulness, make, at this time, 
an especial offering for all the happy years of work we have had to- 
gether, for the enduring friendships that enrich our days, for “all the 
sunshine of the way by which the Lord hath led us?” Let each measure 
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what these mean to herself and so give thanks in word and deed. 

Looking out over our fields—so appealing in their needs—what 
causes for gratitude do we find. Let those at the heart of the work 
answer. Our National Corresponding Secretary writes, “The chief 
cause for thanksgiving in Bengal-Orissa is that our missionaries are 
alive, after the severe illnesses that have overshadowed several of them. 
More and more we gratefully value the services of our tried and true 
native workers, brought to the fore by the small number of missionaries. 
The growing new work at Remnah—a bigoted temple town—is most 
encouraging. Twelve were baptized there recently. Miss Gowen has 
reached this country in safety, better and stronger for the voyage.” 
Several of our Sinclair Orphanage girls have given their lives to Christ. 

President McDonald writes from Storer College, “We are thankful 
because we graduated our largest class last Commencement; in the re- 
cent revival meetings forty of our students positively identified them- 
selves with things Christian; friends of Storer still remain loyal and 
true to its needs and necessities; faith in the ultimate triumph of things 
of good report is being abundantly demonstrated by the large usefulness 
of men and women of color who are annually sent forth from the 
schools.” 


Our Treasurer writes, “Surely the loyalty and faithful endeavor of 
our constituency during the years of changing conditions is occasion for 
large thankfulness. Only those who are closest to the heart of the sit- 
uation can realize how much of sacrifice has entered into the service.” 

We are thankful for our heroes and heroines of peace who—re- 
gardless of personal deprivations—are joyfully carrying the message of 
the Prince of Peace to those who have never heard of his transcendent 
love; for the telling activities of our faithful field secretaries; for our be- 
loved Misst1onAry HELPER which still keeps us in touch with India and 
Storer and one another; for the beautiful flowers made to bloom in 
“Oriental Gardens” by the W. A. B. F. M. S. with which we are now 
affiliated ; for the power and privilege of giving more and yet more, in 
this hour of desperate and appalling need. 

Out of and through the anguish of conflict we can truly say, “For 
Love that never faileth, for courage and faith and sacrificial acts, for 
loyalty and steadfastness, Father, we thank Thee.” 

Dear comrades of the years, shall we not make every effort that this 
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Thank Offering be one of the very best? Let us make an offering that 
shall fittingly commemorate the old and take us with full hands, for the 
same work, into the new relationships. 


Faithfully yours, 


NELLIE WADE WHITCOMB, 
Ipa L. STILLMAN, 
Jessie L. WATERMAN, 


Thank Offering Committee. 


ImportANnt Note.—A _ special program and other helps for our 
Twenty-Seventh Thank Offering service will appear in the April HELPER. 
Thank Offering boxes for auxiliaries and Junior societies may be ob- 
tained of Mrs. A. D. Chapman, 12 Prescott St., Lewiston, Maine. The 
Cradle Roll mite boxes are furnished by Mrs. Laura E. Hartley, 7 
Woodman St., Rochester, N. H. Plan for the children to have an offer- 
ing of their own. Auxiliaries are urged to make this a _ notable 
occasion. 

Please have a public service in the church, even if there be no aux- 
itary. If you are alone or a “shut-in”, can you not have a little service 
all by yourself, some Sunday in May, with your mite box opening and 
a prayer for the work? Send all gifts directly to our national treasurer, 
Miss Edyth R. Porter, 47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass., from whom 
the Thank Offering invitations and envelopes may be freely obtained on 
application. 

While the Thank Offering is a special, free will gift, not a “tenth,” 
payment of dues or membership fee, each twenty dollars given as a 
Thank Offering this year, ‘carries with it the privilege of making a new 
life membership in the F. B. W. M. S. which still keeps its national 
organization. 

COMMITTEE. 





MITE BOX SUGGESTION 
Is your box a blessing box, an opportunity box, a daily service box, or a penny 
collector? Give it a name and a character worth the telling. By telling, you may 


“win one.” Then, in the secret of His presence, give it a history that angels may 
delight to read —Woman’s Missionary Friend. 
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QUIZ 


Who is Vice President-at-Large of the F. B. W. M. S.? 


What prayers carry farthest? 
What message does Mrs. Stout send from Texas? 
How many conversions were there in the Bengal-Orissa Field last year? 


An episode of cold season work—what? 

Who will describe a market day scene? 

What made the soup taste so good? 

Why is it heroic for a missionary to keep sweet? 

What is the story of a company of missionaries? 

What was the “Bishop’s” experience? 

Who is one of God’s heroes? 

What did he do? 

What is the “Indiana” ? 

After three centuries—what? 

Who wouldn’t mind going to Calcutta, but was afraid of N. E.? 
How was she influenced by the Roger Williams Auxiliary ? 
What are some of the lovely things being done in Lawrence? 
What was as popular as a Suffrage organization? 

What did Miss Coe enjoy most? 

If you want missionary interest, what must you do? 

What is the gladdest work in the world? 

What is fascinating? 

Five objectives of the Five Year Program—what are they? 
What three things are we asked to do? 

Dr. Mary’s letter indicates that she needs—what? 

What girls are asking for baptism? 

Who are dear as they can be? 

Why are they “puny’’? 

What would you do? 

What will never be a difficulty as long as we have the HELPER? 
What changes are taking place? 

Who will tell the story of Johnnie? 

What does it illustrate? 

“Quite the most important feature.” What was it? 

Who was a many-sided administrator? What did Dr. Faunce say of him? 
What speaks all languages? 

Which auxiliary made the largest contribution in December ? 
In whom are the virtues of all centuries, all races, both sexes and all ages 


consummated ? 
(Answers may be found in the February HELPER.) 
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IN MEMORIAM 
“Death’s truer name 
Is ‘Onward’.” 


“O, Rest of rest! O, Peace serene, eternal! 
Thou ever livest; and thou changest never, 

And in the secret of thy presence dwelleth 
Fullness of joy, forever and forever.” 


Mrs. Susan J. R. Babb, East Dixfield, Maine, November 13, 1916. 
Mrs. Annie Pennell, Lowell, Massachusetts, December 28, 1916. 
Miss Margaret S. Peckham, Lewiston, Maine, February 9, 1917. 
Mrs. Pauline F. Decker, Lewiston, Maine, January 1, 1917. 

Mrs. Eliza S. Jones, Lewiston, Maine, January 22, 1917. 

Mrs. Libbie Turner, Onsted, Michigan, January 30, 1917. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Douglass, Onsted, Michigan, February 2, 1917. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LIFE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Cockfighting and the Sunday School go on almost side by side in the 
Philippines, and at San Leonardo it happened that the owner and his 
rooster actually went to church during a Sunday School and Evangelical 
institute. The man was converted, forthwith gave his rooster away, and 
was found at Sunday School the next morning at 8.30. 

At one of the Sunday services at that institute a little girl in a red 

dress wanted to join. The pastor thought her too young. Her parents 
were opposed to the Evangelicals, but on Tuesday night the red dress 
was there beside her father and mother, and all three joined together. 
“A little child” still leads, the world over. 
_ Imagine yourself for‘a day in the Island of Iloilo. Filipinos are 
doing the Sunday School extension work. After teaching at the chil- 
dren’s Sunday School from seven to eight in the morning and attending 
the adult Sunday School, the pastor and some eight or ten others go to 
the houses of different members, where they hold Sunday School classes 
for both children and adults who cannot be reached by the central school. 
This is where the picture postcards from America come in as a means of 
attracting attendance and carrying the Gospel message. 

At one of the Sunday School conventions, thirty new schools. were 
reported, and schools are reaching for the standard requirements as to 
teacher’s class, cradle roll, and the promotion by each school of a branch 
Sunday School. 
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THE NEW DORMITORY 


Dear HELPER Friends:— 

No one realizes more keenly than I do, that all I can write or say 
about “our girls” in India is rapidly becoming ancient history. Still, 
history in the making is hard to chronicle, so no wonder the HELPER 
Editor sometimes has to seek for reminiscences. 

I have one story which was left for me to tell, which you really ought 
to know in order to understand present day conditions in the Sinclair 
Boarding. Right here, let me state that after a course of “Daddy Long 
Legs” and “Mary Cary”, some of us stopped talking about the “Orphan- 
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age’, and adopted the name I have written, the last part of which was 
already in use among the girls. 

The story concerns our new Dormitory—long needed and talked of, 
and finally obtained through a bit of conspiracy on the part of some to 
whom our girls are very dear. Perhaps everybody does not understand 
just what the change involved. The babies, with the second matron, and 
a few older girls as assistants, had been housed in a small mud building 
on the other side of the Compound. The path from the main dormi- 
tories crossed in front of my cook house. Once over there, a truant 








GIRLS’ DORMITORY, SINCLAIR ORPHANAGE 


found a whole section of Compound with an inviting tank and compara- 
tive freedom from observation. Not that anybody ever did anything 
very bad; but on that account the poor Orphanage mother was always 
having rude awakenings when she thought all was well. Forbidden baths 
in the tank, fishing in the rain with cold and fever to follow, unsanitary 
practices—these were the actual occurrences, while fears of worse things 
constantly haunted me. Big girls found that little house a refuge about 
the time they were needed for work, and when reproved for being there, 
had always a legitimate errand as excuse. There were so many real 
reasons for going in that direction that no rule could be formulated to 
cover them all and deter unnecessary passing to and fro. 
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Life grew easier all at once, when the little folks moved to their 
special room in the new building, though the problem of the tank re- 
mained unsettled on account of the bad condition of the one intended for 
the girl’s use. This spring Dr. Bacheler has removed that difficulty by 
having it thoroughly cleaned and pucca steps built. 

Other things became better with the completion of the new home. 
None of us were sorry to see the old thatched mud building go down. It 
had been the sleeping room for nearly half of our girls, and in itself 
presented a combination of vexatious problems which, to say the least, 
were a waste of perfectly good missionary time and disposition. While 
the women in charge of cattle slept, the offending cows were wont to 
take mouthfuls from the roof. A scarcity of straw, a rush time at the 
workshop, and a few days of delay on the part of a busy Sahib; and lo, 
the rainy season was upon us. Then the water poured down through the 
holes in our poor old roof, and the sleeping floor became in good condition 
for mud pies. Under that thatch were the best hiding places you ever 
saw for contraband of all sorts, not to mention livelier things. I have 
suggested some details here to show you that often the lacks in equipment 
of which we write, are things that entail a large waste of time and 
strength. And when at home, we have time to take a view in better 
perspective, we lament these things as well as every lack in ourselves, 
which made us lose so many opportunities. 

The change from mud and thatch to pucca, improved the appearance 
of our Compound. The old school house, almost useless since the re- 
moval of the school in 1911, was connected with the new building, making 
a third domitory. Here we put our middle-sized girls, leaving the old 
pucca house entirely to the older ones. That was good as a first experi- 
ment and straightened out some long standing difficulties, but I look to 

Dr. Bacheler to evolve a better plan yet. 


For more than two years now, we have had as Head Matron, a 
Bengali woman of a refinement and trustworthiness, far beyond that we 
have had before. The new building gave her suitable accommodations, 
without which we could not have kept her. 

There are four good sized rooms in the building, every one opening 
on the wide verandah. Two belong to the babies and their special care- 
taker, one to the Head Matron, and the fourth is the best of all, a well- 
lighted room for study and prayers. 
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A year ago this last Thanksgiving Day, we had a celebration of 
various things. We had been occupying the new home then for six 
months, but we had moved in so gradually, we had taken no special day 
to be glad and thankful for it. Then, too, it was Old Home Day, for we 
invited all the old girls to come back and visit us. Come they did most 
joyfully! I was especially glad to welcome two young wives from 
Salgodia; both my own girls, who had never been home since they were 
married. Several brought little ones, who were handed about as special 
treasures. I was surprised to count how many grandchildren I[ had. 
Most of the girls who could not come, responded to the invitation by 
letter, promising to be with us in heart, if not in presence. 

3eside these, we had invited the teachers in the High School, and the 
principal men and women in our Christian community. 

Our main feature of entertainment was an exhibition of hand work 
done by Miss Gowen’s lace and embroidery class. It had been in 
existence only two years and had advanced from a most humble beginning 
in button making and stocking darning. The men were especially de- 
lighted with the colored embroidery; but I was even more pleased with 
yards of pretty edging, and a blouse in white embroidery, which was 
entirely the work of the girls, even to the buttons, beading, and lace for 
neck and sleeves. The stout Mother Hubbard frocks made by our 
younger sewing class, of the Santipore Industrial School cloth, were also 
on exhibition. They were few in number, however, for my family need 
to put them on about as fast as they can be made. 


Our Pastor led in a prayer of Thanksgiving and dedication of the 
new building. Mrs. Burkholder, the only former Mother who could be 
there, gave us one of her earnest helpful talks, and the rest of the pro- 
gram was provided by the girls according to their own ideas. It was a 
delight to see how well some of the older girls can carry responsibility 
when they want to. One thing which pleased us all was the impersona- 
tion and original discussion between two Hindu and two Christian girls 
on the differences in their thought and lives. It brought home to me a 
cheering message of how much wider in outlook is the life of even the 
least and most stupid of our Orphanage girls than that of thousands of 
the Hindu girls around them. Counting in the improvements Dr. Bacheler 
has made this last year, we have now for our children, better housing, 
better matrons, and perhaps better training for head and hand, than we 
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have had before, in recent years at least. Numbers are decreasing this 
year, on account of necessary retrenchment in expense. Perhaps in the 
end, it will be a blessing, as it will give a better chance for individual work. 
Shall we not hold up Dr. Bacheler’s hands by praying for our individual 
proteges and for the girls as a whole, that they may go out polished and 


fit for the Master’s use? 
Amy B. Coe. 
Limona, Florida. 


in, 
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OUR FOLKS 


Miss Mosher, by way of apology for “a bit of lateness,” gives an 
interesting glimpse of a full week: “I was asked to speak at a series 
of meetings under the State Board of Education at Boston University, 
with Margaret Slattery. The topic was “The Girl and Her Work.” 
That same evening I spoke to a club of colored women on Chances for 
Colored Women to Work. The night before I was at the French 
Women’s Christian Association, and the night following at an Italian 
society of about two hundred members.” ...Miss Fenner is spending 
several weeks with Miss Coe in Limona, Florida. ...Mrs. Stout wrote 
from Texas, Feb. 13, “I am still at work, with some new auxiliaries to 
encourage us. But, oh, the need of workers! Sacrifice will be the ‘hire’, 
plus love for this free-hearted people.”’...A suggestive story by Mrs. E. 
B. Cheney, Hillsdale, Mich., recently appeared in Zion’s Advocate....The 
home of .Rev. Elizabeth Moody Evans is now Central City, Iowa.... 
Mrs. Helen Moulton Cheney (3 Ringgold St., Haverhill, Mass.), is very 
ill, but still expresses interest in the HELPER and the work that has al- 
ways contributed so largely to her happiness. At Ocean Park, for many 
summers, she has been helpfully busy and full of good cheer. Here's 
hoping that sunshine may be sent to her as she has given it to others! 
... Mrs. Chapman, who has served the Bureau of Missionary Intelli- 
gence so faithfully and to such good purpose, writes, “I have sent out 
packages lately that I have made up about our work in India. Those who 
have received them say, “They are just what we wanted.’” We all feel 
sympathy for Mrs. Chapman because of the recent death of her sister, 
Miss Peckham, a home-mate of many years. ...Miss Waterman, in 
sending a contribution to the HELPER Cut-Fund, wrote, “I wish it were 
ten times more. I appreciate the lovely things in the HELPER and think 
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it grows better every month.” ...We who are her fellow workers in the 
Thank Offering committee are especially rejoicing over the returning 
health of Mrs. Ida L. Stillman, Saco, Maine, after weeks in the hospital. 
...Our Maine HELPER agent, Miss Gertrude Hartley, Portland, is do- 
ing some original and widely recognized work along the line of manual 
training in Sunday School and Mission Societies. ...The chairman of 
the committee on Union, Mrs. M. A. W. Bachelder of Ocean Park, had 
a birthday the 29th of January. There were twelve candles on the cake! 
Missionary women are always young, you know. ...One of our well- 
known workers recently received such a beautiful letter, from a young 
woman, with such a suggestive thought for each one of us, that the 
editor begged to be allowed to pass it on: “Your life has always been 
an inspiration to me. When I am teaching in Sunday School, or faith- 
fully attending prayer meeting, or the missionary society, I often think 
of you and try to have the same sweet way of doing all I can for our 
dearest Friend. It is following afar, but the best part is that the one- 
talent person can aim for the same place that the ten-talent person 
reaches so easily, and the loving Father knows if we are trying to do 
our best.” 





TREASURER’S NOTES 


Dr. Mary’s letter in the February HELPER tells us that four of the 
older Sinclair Orphanage girls are seeking baptism. 

It occurs to us that our W. M. S. friends will be glad to know some- 
thing of these girls, and so we will quote, first from a descriptive list 
which Miss Coe sent when she took over the Orphanage work, and then 
from Dr. Mary, who is now in charge. 

By the way, this list has been our joy and delight, and by “our” we 
mean here at the office where the assignments are made, and also W. 
M.S. workers here, there and all over the homeland, for we have shared 
its contents as generously as possible, all the time wishing it might be 
that each W.-M.-S.-ite by it might be introduced to each child. 

The list is unusual in that it is lacking in the usual statistics of age, 
history, etc., but Miss Coe “tried to give the kind of description that 
would help one feel a bit acquainted with the child.” 

First, we will hear about Bipina, Miss Coe speaking: “I could 
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write a volume about Bipina. Did you know that we have tom boys om 
in India, as well as at home? Bipina is one. A big overgrown girl with 
a voice louder than anybody’s else, always laughing and doing some- 
thing foolish. Not quick in her school work, and careless about almost 
everything. She is a great girl to hang about the house. She likes to 
do all sorts of little personal services for me. She was more or less of 
a torment at first, but I confess that I miss her now, when I have to 
forbid her coming to my room, for disciplinary purposes. You can't 
help loving Bipina. She is foolishly tender-hearted, too—will weep if 
she suspects I have a headache, or if I am going away.” 

As you all know, the influences on the field are not the only ones 
which share in the development and shaping of the lives of these girls, 
Bipina is the protege of a Providence, R. I., friend, who made choice oi 
her because she felt her to be more needy of help in life’s overcomings, 
than some others, and the prayers, counsel and interest of this ‘“Belati 
Mama” have had their full share in Bipina’s development. 

Nalim, at the time of Miss Coe’s writing, was about 13 years old, 
though so small. for her age she hardly looked seven. “Cute and attrac- 
tive (she was), but hadn’t developed any special qualities.” From Dr. 
Mary’s later knowledge we learn that “Nalini is one of the more prom- 
ising girls, exceptionally bright. Worth while to send away later to fit 
for a teacher.” The Eva Spaulding Society of Arlington, R. [., is the 
“Belati friend” of this girl. 

Of Susana Miss Coe says: “Quite a nice child. Has been with us 
about a year. Sent in from Kusudea, the place where the new Christians 
are. She is, of course, starting school very late so we do not know whet 
her prospects are.” Of these prospects, Dr. Mary’s latest word is: “Good 
in house work and sewing class, and doing pretty well in school and she is 
one of the prettiest girls in S. O.” 


Before receiving Miss Coe’s list we had this before-entrance word 
from Dr. Mary with reference to Betty: “Starved and mis-treated. Over 
the age limit (12 years).” Miss Coe’s later word: “Do you know how 
an organ sounds when all its reeds are out of order, and there are over- 
tures, and all sorts of creaks and quavers?—that’s Betty crying, and she 
does cry frequently for her blundering careless ways provoke frequent 
storms on her unhappy head. She is a big, overgrown baby, as heedless 
as one and as undeveloped. She is strong and can do heavy work, but 
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can take no responsibility She cannot seem to learn to sew.’ Later 
word is: “Nothing particularly new about Betty. Is pretty good worker 
when she wants to be. She is one of the girls who stays at home and 
helps with the house work. Now comes this very latest good word. 
Betty had (and we hope still has) the most earnest prayer of her former 
supporters—Tiverton, R. I., Stone-Church S. S.—Continually and by 
name they prayed for her. When these friends gave up her support, she 
was assigned to the Y. P. S. C. E. of Providence. 

We have been learning much of the “old time religion” during the 
Sunday Campaign. That you may realize that this same religion has 
advocates in India, and even among our girls, listen to what is told us of 
one of the older girls, who has now gone from the Orphanage, but is in- 
teresting as one of its types. She has characteristics enough and is a 
natural leader, bright and as far as possible from being timid. She is a 
leader in the C. E. Society, always ready to expound any topic. She has 
been out to the villages with me preaching once or twice and | tell you 
she does get up and exhort. Her words come in a perfect torrent. Her 
description of hell certainly would startle one’s imagination after the 
manner of preachers one hundred years ago. She asks very thoughtful 
questions too. Once she said, after we had had a talk about the faults: 
‘Miss Coe, I don’t know why it is. I want to be good, and just then 
Satan comes and deceives me so.’ She evidently thought that an ex- 
perience peculiar to herself.” 

We must not forget to tell you that Nirpati has been separated from 
the rest for observation at the Leper Asylum, thinking that possibly the 
disease is arrested. 


The Roll of Honor! Surely, no one is asking about what it is. No, 
indeed! We already hear the little folk vieing with each other to tell 
us that it is a list of share holders in the salary of the children’s Mission- 
ary,—their and our beloved Miss Emilie E. Barnes; and their pennies 
can so easily measure the necessary amount for one share—$4.00! Yes, 
often too, three or even five. We shall all be interested to see who the 
one, three and fivers are, for the list is to appear in the May HEeLper. So 
watch out. Be sure your name is there, and see who is keeping you 
company. 

We would so very well like to close our present year with at least 
three “best evers”, viz.: Roll of Honor, Thank Offering, and Cradle 
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Roll rallies. Who will be the first to ask for Thank Offering supplies? 


J 


Let us plan and work largely for each one, and so bring each “best ever’ 
to pass. 

Referring to a gift forwarded to Storer, Mrs. Lightner, Treasurer, 
says: “Yes, I know a good place for the check, where it can be used 
over and over again. It is our loan fund.” ‘This is to temporarily help 
needy but worthy students. 

A Storer friend writes: “We are nearing the close of our first 
semester, and having a series of special meetings, also, therefore we are 
very busy. The year has been a pleasant one, though Mrs. Metcalf is 
missed everywhere.” 

From “somewhere in Texas’, Mrs. Stout writes that she will prob- 
ably not be at home for another month. She reports eight new auxili- 
aries, one state auxiliary and one Mission Band thus far. May her 
continuing work be blessed with large results. 

The word which has just come to us with reference to the recent 
home going of our W. M. S. comrade,—Mrs. S. J. R. Babb, late of Dix- 
field, Me.—brings sorrow to our hearts. Mrs. Babb planned wisely and 
carefully with reference to the gifts which she and her husband wished 
to come to our W. M. Society, and in consequence $1,000.45 becomes at 
once the property of the society, without inheritance or administrative 
expense, while still more is to come later from her estate. This is the 
gift of the late Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Babb. 

In the closeness of our W. M. S. family circle, we all find continual 
joy, experiencing also, at times, the corresponding sorrow, but as our 
numbers lessen here, we see larger at-home-ness for us when we enter 


the other side. 
In W. M. S. bonds, 
Epytu R. Porter. 
47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 


<> 
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GENERAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENT’S NOTES. 


We did as we said we were going to do, and on January 24, 1917, we 
dropped from the HELPER mailing list 295 names of subscribers six 
months or more in arrears. Some have renewed their subscriptions since 
then. We expect more will. We wish all might. As an example that we 
especially commend for emulation, we would cite the case of the lady in 
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Massachusetts who after she had allowed her name removed from the 
list, wrote, “When the time came around for the HELPER to come, and 
it didn’t appear, I felt lonesome, so here is my fifty cents for another 
year.” 

The other evening I attended a meeting of some twenty colored 
people of the city. We were together till well onto midnight discussing 
how best to deal with the problems they are facing as a race. It was 
the general consensus of opinion that any solution must be based on 
education, and I was proud to tell of the contribution Storer College is 
making to this cause. 

A portion of this issue of the HELPER is devoted to presenting the 
work done at Storer. I hardly know through what channel these facts 
could be presented directly to the people most interested if it were not 
for our magazine. Storer College is a potent reason for our making 
great effort to support the HELPER. 

Cordially, 
A. M. MosHer. 


’ 107 Howland St., Boston, Mass. 


iin 





LEAFLETS AT A BARGAIN 


There are in the Bureau of Missionary Intelligence a few each of a 
large number of leaflets. Some are listed in the catalog and a large 
number have been obtained since the catalog was published. They consist 
of stories, poems and exercises suitable for Missionary meetings. The 
Bureau will send packages of assorted leaflets at the following rates: 

25 leaflets for 15 cents. 
50 leaflets for 25 cents. 

100 leaflets for 35 cents. 

There are Missionary Treasuries with exercises for Easter, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Christmas and miscellaneous programs, which may take the 
place of five leaflets, in the packages. 

There are still in the Bureau some copies of the “History of the 
Bible” by Ellen Adelaide Copp, A. M., B. D., LL. B., price 50 cents; the 
History of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, cloth 70 cents, 
paper 40 cents; the “Sketch of the Sinclairs’, price 10 cents, and a number 
of the blue and gold covered F. B. W. M. S. Calendars, price 25 cents, 
which are just as usable now as when were published. 

Do not forget the mite boxes! The Bureau would like to exceed the 
record distribution of one year ago. They are free for postage, 3 cents 
per dozen. 

For the above or other missionary literature, send to 

Mrs. A. D. Chapman, 
12 Prescott Street, Lewiston, Maine. 


XUM 











fielps for Monthly Mertings 


“In all effort for missions, education is the essential foundation upon which is 
built Christian character that expresses itself in prayer, gifts and service.” 





Topics for 1916-17 


September— Fellowship Meeting. 

October— War and the Kingdom. 

November— Home Missions. 

December— Christian Conquest of Europe: East. 
January—- Christian Conquest of Europe: West 
February— Prayer and Praise. 

March— The Protestant Epoch of Christian Conquest. 


April— Heroism in Christian Conquest. 
May— Thank Offering. 

June— Peace and the Kingdom. 
July— Field Day. 


APRIL.—HEROISM IN CHRISTIAN CONQUEST. 


If those who send the missionaries forth realized more fully the nature of the 
battle to which they go, none would ever suppose that his Christian duty were 
done when he contributed for the outfit, the passage money and the salary for 
sending the ambassador abroad and maintaining him upon the field. The real 
support of the missionary and the whole missionary enterprise calls for something 
even more valuable than money—sympathy, desire, heart burden,—finding their 
expression in intercessory prayer.—Ferguson. 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 


OPENING Hymn.—“The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 

ScRIPTURE READINGS.—Heroes, Hebrews 11: 32-40. The Armour. Ephe- 
sians, 6: 10-18. 

READING.—Quotation, “If those who send the missionaries,”’ etc. 

PRAYER.—That the study of these lives, given so fully and so gladly for 
others, may inspire us to give ourselves as fully and gladly, wherever 
we are called to be, whatever we are called to do; that we may enter 
into more sympathetic relationship with our fellow-workers abroad, 
and be swift to help them by our love and prayers and gifts and 
service. 

Sincinc.—“God Bless Our Heralds of the Light.” (Hymnal, page 103.) 

HELPER QUIZ. 

Tue Lesson.—Heroism in Christian Conquest. 


(Write on the blackboard the heading, “Christian Heroes”. Beneath that 
draw the outline of an open Bible, writing across it, “The Weapon of Their 
Warfare.” Have, also, the aim of the lesson written or stated very clearly: 
“To show that the constructive work of the missionary enterprise furnishes a 
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Christian equivalent for war in that it supplies the motives for heroism and 
self-sacrifice.” 


Does the demand for men and money needed to carry on foreign 
missions, call for sacrifice on the part of American Christians to be compared 
with that which European nations are making in the present war? America’s 
share in the work of evangelizing the world in this generation has been 
estimated as 20,000 missionaries, and $43,000,000 a year. Note how many 
million dollars daily the European War costs. Page 126, Text book.) 


A ContrRAST (five minutes) :— 
War’s Discipline. 
Missionary Discipline. 

A SymposiumM.—“My Favorite Missionary Hero.” Select the most dra- 
matic incidents and have them told by the women in their own words. 
Besides the heroes and heroism mentioned in the text book, refer to 
Dr. Hamlen’s “Just Everyday Glimpses” in the February HELPER, 
and Mrs. Burkholder’s “Chundra Lela,” in January, as well as items 
in this number and the next. 

BriEF CONVERSATION. — Expression of personal opinion, or stories of 
heroism outside of the text book that also illustrate the lesson. 

SINGING.—‘We March, We March to Victory.” (Hymnal, page 74.) 


<——~- 
= 





CONSECRATION. 
By Mrs. ELtzABeTH PATTAN. Or, if the task I thus would seek 
Lord, | would consecrated be, Should prove too great for hands so 
In word, and deed and thought to Thee. weak, 
I would that every ransomed power, Show me, dear Lord, where I may glean 
That every year, and day, and hour, The scattered ears that fall unseen, 
* Might glorify Thy Name. By other eyes than Thine. 
The fields are white with rip’ning grain, Some lonely and neglected spot, 
The lab’rers still so few remain. By other gleaners all unsought, 
0, that I could so worthy be, Where some ripe grain may yet be found 
That I might cry, “dear Lord, send me Low in the tangle, near the ground, 
To gather in the sheaves!” Ungathered, and unbound. 


Pontiac, Mich. 





<i 
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Today is your day and mine, the only day we have, the day in which 
we play our part. What our part may signify in the great whole we may 
not understand ; but we are here to play it, and now is our time. This we 
know—it is a part of action, not of whining; it is a part of love, not of 
cynicism ; it is for us to express love in terms of human helpfulness. 
—David Starr Jordan. 





Hrartiral Christian Living 


All centuries, all races, both sexes, all ages find in the Master their virtues 
consummated. The white light in him gathers up all the split and partial colors 
of our little spectrums. As we consider the significance of this, His word possesses 
a fresh and persuasive meaning when He says, “Ye call me Teacher and Lord, 


’ 


and ye do well, for so am I.”—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
OG 


OUR QUIET HOUR 
(10 A. M.) 





THE REMEDY 


“They say I am a grown-up, He tells me happy secrets 
And they give me work to do, In this hidden resting place, 
But oh, the things press heavily, He tells me that he loves me so 
Before that work is through; As I look into his face. 
But then (they do not know it) And then I feel grown-up again 
I am a little child, And seek the dusty way; 
And steal away all weary flushed And ask to share the human loads, 
Till Father—God has smiled. With songs to cheer the day; 
His smile just rests me through and But I couldn’t do my part of work, 
through ; I’d stay a tired child, 
His arms are, oh, so strong. If I had not found my secret place 
I lean and lean, nor careful am, And known that God had smiled.” 
His strength is ages long. —Sent by Mrs. Daniels, Onsted, Mich. 





PRAYER FOR THE DAY 


Eternal God, our Father, we thank Thee we are found in the house of promise, 
Thy promises were made even before our needs were born. Before we began 
to hunger Thy bread was ready and before we began to thirst Thy water was at 
hand. We cannot take Thee by surprise. We cannot bring to Thee a necessity 
which Thy grace cannot meet. We have no guilt which cannot be removed by 
Thy forgiveness. We have no anxiety which cannot be smoothed out by the gift 


of Thy peace. He have no heartache for which Thou hast not provided spiritual 
balm. We have no failure which Thou canst not turn into the beginnings of 
glorious victory. And therefore we come to Thee with the confidence that we 
can all find our missing piece in the glorious armory and storehouse of our God. 
Help us to help one another. May we find the beginning of our own heaven in 
leading others to Thy gate. May we find the blessedness of prayer in the breadth 
and depth of our remembrance of our fellow-men. May we drink of the wells 
of salvation. May we find our joy in wiping away other people’s tears. May 
we find our strength and inspiration in helping lame pilgrims along the road. 
Impart unto us, we pray Thee, the spirit of self-forgetfulness, and may we all be 
intent on bringing one another to the unsearchable riches of Thy grace. Lord, 
meet with us in the worship of this day. May we open our doors and let Thee 
in. May every form of ministry become the open channels of Thy love, and at 
eventide may we have great gladness of heart because we have spent the day 
with Thee.—J. H. Jowett. 
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THE GATES OF GOLD. 


“Oh, mother, do you know what Henry did? He”—But Jeanette 
stopped short when her mother held up a warning finger and pointed to 
a neatly framed motto-card hanging in a conspicuous place in the living- 
room. 

‘My dear, before you tell me what Henry did, let us repeat our littie 
poem, “The Gates of Gold” :— 


“If you are tempted to reveal 
A tale some one to you has told 
About another—let it pass, 
Before you speak, three gates of gold. 


Three narrow gates—first, is it true? 
Then, is it needful? In your mind 
Give truthful answer. And the next 
Is last and narrowest, is it kind? 


And if to reach your lips at last, 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be.” 


“Now, pet, if what you wanted to tell about Henry passes the test, 
mother is ready to listen to you. Otherwise my little girl had better run 
along and play.” 

Many mothers unwittingly encourage meanness by listening to petty 
tales the children carry. The grown-up tale-bearers, gossips, and reputa- 
tion-slaughterers are undoubtedly people who were not discouraged from 
“telling on” their sisters or brothers during childhood. 

We all “hate” these gossips, but what are we, as mothers, doing to 
prevent them from developing? Do we not too often listen to tell-tale 
complaints that are trivial? Do we not too often allow our boys and 


girls to repeat unkind things about friends, neighbors, schoolmates, 
teachers? Would it not be wise for all of us, young and old, to repeat 
“The Gates of Gold” whenever we are “tempted to reveal a tale,” and 
insist that our children do likewise ?—Selected. 


_ 





Picture Post Carps.—As long as they last, we will send one dozen 
assorted post card pictures of scenes in our Bengal-Orissa Field—includ- 
ing Brownies, Sinclair Orphanage, Kindergarten, The Children’s Mis- 
sionary, etc., etc., for 15 cents, post paid. Order at once of 

Mrs. N. W. Whitcomb, 
Ocean Park, Maine. 
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MAY’S OFFERING 


By EvizABeETH F. GUPTILL. 


Some little girls, one fair, bright Easter morning, 
Toward the church were tripping on their way, 

Bearing white lilies fair to deck the altar— 
Type of the living Christ, that Easter Day— 
Helen and Maude, and darling little May. 


And, as they passed, they met a ragged urchin, 
Who gazed, then quickly bared his curly head. 

“Oh, give me one!” he plead, “just one white lily! 
’Tis for my little sister. She is dead, 
And oh, she loved them so!” the urchin said. 

Helen and Maude just clasped their lilies closer. 
“They’re for the altar, little boy,” said they. 

“Lilies must deck the church on Easter morning. 
You cannot have them, boy.” Then went their way, 
While still behind them lingered little May. 


“As ye did it unto these,” she murmured; 
Then, “Take my lilies, boy,” she sweetly said, 
“I’m glad to give them to your little sister, 
The girl who loved the lilies, and is dead. 
Like them she'll rise in beauty, Jesus said.” 


Then to the church she bent her earnest footsteps, 
And there she knelt in glad, adoring prayer, 
Gazing with joy upon the flower-decked altar. 
Although no flower of hers was blooming there, 
She knew to God she’d given her lilies fair. 


That night she dreamed she saw the risen Saviour, 
And by Him stood a child she did not know, 

Holding her hands up, filled with fragrant lilies. 
“From May,” she said, “who loves her Saviour so, 
She sent these lilies, her dear love to show.” 


“Thrice blessed be little May,” the Saviour answered, 
For love is better far than any creed. 
The love that sees me in my poorest children, 
And helps them in their hour of woe or need, 
Yea, such a love as that is love indeed !” 
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LITTLE FAITHFUL 


Father was very proud of his little girl. “Just give Sylvia anything 
you choose to look after, and she’ll see that it is done,” he said. 

Cousin Lelia came one spring for a visit, and the two girls had 
creat fun together. Lelia wanted to gather wild flowers; she wanted to 
visit the mill, to see the head of the brook. 

“Fact is,” said Joe, the hired man, “she’s allers awantin’ to be some- 
where else or do somethin’ else—no more rest to her than there is to a 
gadfly.” 

One evening father went to town, and the next morning mother 
woke up with a sick headache. Sylvia hurried downstairs and got the 
breakfast for Joe, then carried up a cup of coffee to mother, and set 
about dish-washing and a-straightening up in good earnest. 

Lelia fluttered about. She helped a little and hindered a good deal. 
Every little while she would say, “Aren’t you most done?” 

At last, when everything mother wished attended to was done and 
the girls were ready for the brook trip, Slyvia declared, “There! I’ve for- 
gotten the chickens.” 

“Oh, let ’em wait!” Lelia pouted. “Sylvia Dayre, I think you're real 
mean. You’d rather do anything than please me.” 

Joe was close by, and he waited to hear what “our girl’ would do. 
But Sylvia only laughed as:‘she ran back for the feed. “Guess the brook 
isn’t as hungry as the chicks—why, Joe!” 

“Go ‘long there!” Joe said, laughing ; “I'll feed ’em. I’ve lots of time 
to-day.” 

Father heard all about it from mother and Joe, and the next time he 
came back from town he brought Sylvia two pairs of beautiful white 
pigeons. “For Little Faithful” was on the box. Wasn’t Sylvia happy? 
—Children’s Compamon. 


<> 
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“Now, children,” said the teacher, “let us see what you remember 
about the amimal kingdom and the domestic animals that belong to it. 
You have named all the domestic animals but one. Who can tell me 
what that one is. It has bristly hair, likes dirt, and is fond of getting into 
the mud.” Miss Fanny looked expectantly around the room. “Can’t you 
think, Tommy?” she asked encouragingly. “Yes’m,” was the shamefaced 
reply. “It’s me.” 


Contributions 


**“Money speaks all languages, there is no limit to the geographical 


range of its influence.’’ 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Receipts for Tanuary, 1917 





F. B. W. M. S. contributors should carefully designate how their money should 
be used, whether for Home Missions, Foreign Missions, or the Contingent Fund, 
remembering that the latter will be used by the Society "where it is most needed, 


MAINE 


Canton Aux, Miss Coombs $1.00; Betsey 
PP sie at aly Conn eh age ; 
Houlton Ch, A Friend for Higher Edu- 
cation Girls in India 

Limerick, MrsE DJ Mills . . 

North Lebanon Aux, dues 8.00; T'O 2Se 

Ocean Park Aux, Mrs M AW Bachelder 
FM 5.00; MrsN W Whitcomb S O 
O00... al BS CE ea 

Portland Aux, Mrs Bolten for S 05.00; 
Mrs O W Fullam, Sus Fund ‘Helper’ 
3.00. 

So Limington Aux, Storer College 5.00 
Miss Butts5.C0 

Steep Falls Aux, Hindu Boys’ School. 


W Bowdoin Aux for Saradamonie,SO. 
Maine Total $70 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bristol F B MS for MonomoliniinSoO. 
Dover H H & F M Soc’y for Sarala. S O 
For Jessie Sing at Midnapore.. 
Somersworth Aux for Bessie Peckham 
School . 

So Berwick Aux for Nat “Teacher Pooma 
Khaat Bal. 
New Hampshire Total . 


VERMONT 


Huntington Asso Coll, sal’y Miss A Por- 
ter 

Suton Aux, Do. . 

Waterbury Center Aux, Do 
Vermout Total 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lawrence Ch for Sus Fund ‘Helper’. 
Lynn Woods Philathea Class for Sub- 
hasini in SO 
Massachu-etts Total 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn, Miss E F Buker for Bengal- 
Orissa and L M Miss Sibyl Buker, 
Hampton, N H . 

Franklin, Mrs A Powers FM 
New York Total 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Warren Center Bapt C E Soc'y for work 
of Miss Esterbrook at Barbados : 
Penna Total . oe $3 00 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harper's Ferry, Miss Sarah Benedict for 


Hindu School at Mid 
Vest Virginia Total 


MICHIGAN 


Bankers. Storer 1.20; Miss Daniels 2.30 

Batile Creek. Mrs H P Stone, Storer 3.25; 
Dr B 31.75 

Belmont, Jack & Janet for Miss Barnes 

Cadmus s S&S, Miss Daniels 

Fairfield, Sto 1.96; Miss Daniels 2. 94 . 

Gobleville W WG Miss Barnes 2 

Green Oak Aux, Sto210; DrB3.15; .. 

Hillsdale, Sto 7 2u; Miss Daniels 16 80 . 
Do, Mts Isaac Hyatt, Libertyville. 
Ill. for Miss Daniels 

Manchester Ind PI, Miss Daniels . 

North Reading, Miss Daniels 

No Rome, Storer 75c; Miss Daniels 1.50 

Onsted, Miss Daniels ee : 

Reading, Storer 2.00; Miss D 13. co. 

Temperance, Miss Daniels 

West Cambria, 1,20; Miss D 180 . 
Michigan Total 


MINNESOTA 


Madelia Bapt S 8 Birthday Off for Miss 
Barnes’ sal’y 

Nashyille Aux, %4%HM,%FM 

Verona Miss Soc’y, Storer 10.00; General 
Work 40.00 

Winnebago (Philips Family Pledge) for 
sal’y Mrs I M Holder 
Minnesota Total 


3 00 


$471 32 


EDYTH R. PORTER, 7reasurer 


47 Andover St., Peabody, Mass. 


Per May Malvern. Assistant Treasurer 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath the sum of —— to the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society, incorporated under the laws of the State of Maine. 











